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Selection from the Memoranda and Letters of the 
tate Elizabeth treer—for private cireulation. 

, (Continued from page 23.) 

I prayed to Him to enable me to submit to 
dis holy will. In His mercy He accepted my 
prayers. When all the mountains of opposi- 
ion and hills of difficulty seemed removed 
ut of the way—after the dark clouds that 
nad long surrounded me had vanished—I felt 
hat if He would again take me under His 
protecting care I would endeavor to follow 
Him in the way of His requirings. 

Ob! my God, Thou only knowest the con- 
licts of my soul, in giving up to follow Thee 
n this awful call; for 1 thought such a ono as 
| had been could never be purified sufficiently 
0 go forth in Thy name; but the work is 
thine and the preparation is Thine and must 
é Thine, to fulfil such a duty. I was now 
nade willing to submit, my will being brought 
own by afiliction; yet, the dread of the call 
vas still over me, so that I trembled going 
long the street on a meeting day, lest I might 
é required to speak. 


No date. 
I had now one daughter and three sons. 
ly health had become very delicate ; I went 
9 Cheltenham, my husband accompanying 
ae. While there [ was under very weighty 
eelings respecting my health and the fulfil- 
nent of my covenant iu the days of my dis- 


T also went to London, and one day while 
here, being in Gracechurch-street meeting, | 
It what I believe was a command to say a 
sw words; but the weakness of the creature 
yas such that I withheld, which brought a 

oud over me. On my return home I thought 
what would be required of me I should 
BI abe prove unfaithful to the command 
| my long-suffering God. But oh! how I 
readed the command if it should come. Soon 
fter, in the year 1826, when under great ex- 
cise of mind, in meeting, on First-day morn- 
ig, | was suddenly arrested with these words, 
ccompanied by a very clear command to 
ive them forth: “The grace of God that 

ogeth salvation hath appeared unto all 
mm,’ &. Oh! the conflict TM onetarea is not, 
Fever will be, I believe, forgotten. I could 
move ; my limbs refused to help me, when 
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and made to stand upon my feet, and the 
words spoken for me (for I seemed not to be 
speaking myself.) When I tremblingly sat 
down the enemy struck a dart at me that I 
thought would have taken my spiritual life. 
My misery was great and I seemed in a 
worse state than ever. I returned sorrowful 
to my own house, after having such a clear 


_|opening ; and as I believed my great Lord had 


been very near to enable me to speak in His 
name, and at the right time, I went to my 
room and walked about. 

Suddenly, as in a moment, there seemed to 
come a sweet and solemn calm, under which 
very precious covering I was brought to stand 
still, and these words from Scripture were 
mercifully handed me in a way I could not 

{doubt : “ There is, therefore, now no condem- 
nation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 
|—Romans vill. 1. Oh! may [ never forget 
this season. “The serpent’s head was bruised.” 
For days I seemed to partake more of the 
joys of heaven than to feel like one on earth: 
my cup was full of heavenly joy. I walked 
in the garden alone, and thought I should 
wish for no greater joy in heaven were I then 
called away. But here was not to be the place 
of my rest. 

Ihave since thought that this suggestion 
of the enemy was permitted to show me his 
great enmity against the blessed truth as it is 
in Jesus, and to forewarn me of his near ap- 
proach in offerings in the ministry, in which 
I have since discovered him, not only as the 
accuser of the brethren, but as a crooked 
twining serpent. When he cannot cast down, 
he would appear as an angel of light, to draw 
away from that sure dependence on the Divine 
Power which can alone preserve any from 
running before their Guide or tarrying be- 
hind. Being at a Yearly Meeting in Dublin, 
I was enabled to see this danger. In my weak 
state, I was near standing up with a few 
words, when I saw it was a temptation of the 
enemy, and not my Great Master’s requiring, 
so that I was truly thankfal for deliverance, 
and in being enabled to say, “Get thee hence.” 

I note this under humiliating feelings, and 
with a hope that it may be for the instruc- 
tion of others, to beware and not run before 
their only sure Guide in first coming forth in 
the work of the ministry. Should the gift be 
small, the cruel enemy is near, as well as with 
those who have larger and more extensive 
service. But there is One mighty to save, 
and able to deliver in every time of trial and 
temptation. In Him my faith, though deeply 
tried, has never been shaken, through all the 
storms and bitter blasts from the wilderness 
that have followed me year after year. 

Oh! Lord Thou knowest I have in and 
through all desired Thy preserving and pro- 
tecting power, that so | may never be suffered 
to make shipwreck of faith. 


at the door, caused by a man coming to let 
us know the large buildings connected with 
the business were on fire, and at six o’clock 
the whole was consumed, except a small part 
miraculously saved by the wind shifting; had 
not this been the case, it is probable that 
many habitations adjoining would have shared 
the same fate. I desire we may remember the 
mercy of Providence in thus rescuing those 
houses from the flames, which were awful to 
look upon. I believe merciful support was 
near to some of our minds in time of trouble. 
Oh! may this fresh instance of the uncertainty 
of all things here below so operate on the 
mind as to wean from a dependence on this 
world’s riches and fading prospects, that so 
often draw from dwelling under the holy in- 
fluence of the unchangeable truth, which the 
sincere believer finds to be his only sure foun- 
dation in times of trial. “Riches make them- 
selves wings, and fly away,” Prov. xxiii. 5, 
but truth, the blessed truth, will endure for 
ever. 

Eleventh month 14th, 1833; Fifth-day, meet- 
ing day :—This morning my beloved husband 
seemed much better than for days, and spoke 
cheerfully to me, so I concluded to go to meet- 
ing, leaving our daughter with him. I went 
to the bed-side and bid him farewell; he 
sweetly aud composedly said, farewell, which 
was the last word he ever spoke tome. When 
partly dressed, he walked to his chair, placed 
before the fire, on sitting down, his daughter 
perceived him breathe quickly, and heave a 
sigh. On her asking him if anything was the 
matter with him, he made no answer, nor did 
he ever speak more; she sent and had me 
called out of meeting; against I got to him, 
he only breathed once, I believe, which was 
his last. It was awfully sudden, and a shock 
to us all; yet it was a great favor that his 
sufferings were removed in great degree for 
some weeks before his death, and we had the 
consolation of enjoying his company more 
than we had for months previous. He was 
from home in the North from Fifth month, 
1833, to the end of Seventh month the same 
year. While there, he became very poorly, 
his breathing much oppressed, so that he had 
little sleep. The physician considered him in 
a precarious state; a second and a third I 
called in confirmed the same, holding out 
little hope of recovery, but thought he might 
continue some months. I may truly say he 
was in a state of great bodily suffering—his 
breathing so oppressed, he could not lie down 
in bed, and sat up changing from one position 
to another all night. It was a trial being 
separated from our home and family, except 
our daughter, who was with us. I had no 
expectation of being able to get him home, 
nor did the doctors hold out any hope that L 
should. But there is a Great Physician of 
value who overrules all things, and before 
whom my fervent prayer was put up, that 


Tenth month 8th, 1825.—About three o’clock| He would be pleased to bring my dear hus- 


sr ised by that invisible Arm of Power|in the morning we were alarmed by a rapping|band to his own house and family, and that 
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if so, I should be resigned to His will after- 
wards, and blessed be His name He did hear 
my petition, and in a marvellous manner 
raised him up to the wonder of doctors and 
all around us, so that I ventured in faith to 
move forward, and had it sealed on my mind 
that I should succeed, although I had near 
two hundred miles to travel with him in his 
precarious weak state, his complaint being of 
that nature, it was thought he might go off 
suddenly while travelling. I seemed borne 
up all the way, thoagh I was in a chaise with 
him alone. On reaching Dublin, I had two 
doctors to see him. They did not think he 
would be able to get beyond Ballitoré. I had 
no fear to go forward, believing my Great 
Master would help me; and so it proved, for 
we were permitted to reach our dear home 
in less than a week. Oh! the thankfalness I 
felt in thus being brought back after all my 
toils and conflicts; my heart was in gratitude 
often ready to exclaim, that great and mar- 
vellous were indeed the works of the Lord, in 
all His dealings with us, for He did work by 
His almighty power in the heart of my deeply 
tried husband, so that his long and suffering 
illness was, I assuredly believe, a preparation 
for the great change which was soon to take 
place in removing him from earth to a man- 
sion of rest and peace eternal in the heavens. 
He was a man greatly engaged in business, 
and perhaps suffered it too much to occupy 
his mind; yet he was a man greatly beloved, 
being of a meek and quiet spirit, and exceed- 
ingly gentle in his family, and an example of 
great patience at all times, and particularly 
so during his illness. I do not-remember to 
have heard him ever say an impatient word, 
but was frequently in supplication to his God, 
and was resigned to His will, settled his out- 
ward affairs with calmness, and spoke of his 
departure from this life as though he was only 
going to take a journey. ‘Thus, the prepara- 
tion of heart went forward through the tender 
mercy of his Redeemer and the purifying 
operation of the Holy Ghost, until the war- 
fare was accomplished, and it pleased the 
Father-of all our sure mercies to say, “it is 
enough,” and I believe, to my comfort and 
consolation, that his end was peace. We 
were permitted to be together in our own 
home a much longer period than we expected, 
and now I often sit solitary, and feel myself 
a widow. 


(To be continued.) 
For ‘‘The Friend.” 
The Mound Builders. 
(Continued from page 18.) 

The Mound Builders used large quantities 
of copper such as that taken from the copper 
beds on Lake Superior, where the extensive 
mines yield copper, not in the ore, but as pure 
metal. It exists in those beds in immense 
masses, in small veins, and in separated lumps 
of various sizes. The Mound Builders worked 
this copper without smelting it. Spots of 
pure silver are frequently found studding the 
surface of Lake Superior copper, and appear- 
ing asif welded to it, but not alloyed with it. 
No other copper bas this peculiarity ; but cop- 
per with similar blotches of silver has been 
dug from the mounds. It was naturally in- 
ferred from this fact that the ancient people 
represented by these antiquities, had some 
knowledge of the art of mining copper which 
had been used in the copper region of Lake 
Superior. This inference finally became an 
ascertained fact. 


Remains of their mining works were first 
discovered in 1848, by S. O. Knapp, agent of 
the Minnesota Mining Company, and in 1849 
they were described by Dr. Charles T. Jack- 
son, in his geological report to the national 
government. Those described were found at 
the Minnesoto mine, in upper Michigan, near 
Lake Superior. Their mining was chiefly 
surface work; that is to say, they worked the 
surface of the veins in open pits and trenches. 
At the Minnesota mine, the greatest depth of 
their excavations was thirty feet; and here 
not far below the bottom of a trough-like 
cavity, among a mass of leaves, sticks and 
water, Knapp discovered a detached mass of 
copper weighing nearly six tons. It lay upon 
a cob-work of round logs or skids six or eight 
inches in diameter, the ends of which showed 
plainly the marks of a small axe or cutting 
tool, about two and-a-half inches wide. They 
soon shriveled and decayed when exposed to 
the air. The mass of copper had been raised 
several feet, along the toot of the lode, on 
timbers, by means of wedges. At this place 
was found a stone maul weighing thirty-six 
pounds, and also a copper maul or sledge 
weighing twenty-five pounds. Old trees show- 
ing 395 rings of annual growth stood in the 
débris, and the fallen and decayed trunks of 
a former generation were seen lying across 
the pits. 

The modern mining works are mostly con- 
fined to that part of the copper region known 
as Keweenaw Point. This is a projection of 
land extending into Lake Superior, and de- 
scribed as having the shape of an immense 
horn. It is about eighty miles in length, and, 
at the place where it joins the main land, about 
forty-five miles in width, All through this 
district, wherever modern miners have-work- 
ed, remains of ancient mining works are 
abundant; and they are extensive on the ad- 
jacentisland, known as Isle Royale. The area 
covered by the ancient works is larger than 
that which includes the modern mines, for 
they are known to exist in the dense forests 
of other districts, to which the modern min- 
ing has not yet been extended. 

One remarkable mining excavation of the 
Mound Builders was found near the Water- 
bury mine. Here, in the face of a vertical 
bluff, was discovered an ancient, artificial, 
cavern-like recess, twenty-four feet in hori- 
zontal length, fifteen feet high, and twelve 
feet deep. In front of it is a pile of excavated 
rock on which are standing, in full size, the 
forest trees common to this region. Some of 
the blocks of stone removed from this recess 
would weigh two or three tons, and must have 
required levers to get them out. Beneath the 
surface rubbish were the remains of a gutter 
or trough made of cedar, placed there to carry 
off water from the mine. At the bottom of 
the excavation a piece of white cedar timber 
was found, on which were the marks of an 
axe. Cedar shovels, mauls, copper gads or 
wedges, charcoal and ashes were discovered, 
over which forest trees had grown to full size. 

Modern mining on Lake Superior began 
effectively in 1845. The whole copper region 
has not been fully explored. Works of the 
ancient miners are found at all mines of any 
importance; and they show remarkable skill 
in discovering and tracing actual veins of the 
metal. Colonel Charles Whittlesey, one of 
the best authorities on this point, believes the 
Mound Builders worked the copper beds of 
that region during a great length of time, and 


more of their works will doubtless be dis- 
covered when the forests shall be cleared 
away from those portions of the copper region 
not yet worked by modern miners. So far as 
they have been traced, they every where show 
the same methods, the same implements, and 
the same peculiarities of both knowledge and 
lack of knowledge in the old miners. _ 

That the Mound Builders and their works 
belong to a distant period in the past is evi- 
dent ; but, of course, we have no means of de- 
termining their antiquity with any approach 
to accuracy, no scheme of chronology by 
which their distance from us in time can be 
measured. Nevertheless, some things ob- 
served in their remains make it evident that 
the works are very ancient. 

One fact showing this is pointed out by 
those who have examined them carefully as 
follows: None of these works (mounds and 
inclosures) occur on the lowest formed of the 
river terraces, which mark the subsidence o 
the western streams; and as there is no good 
reason why their builders should have avoided 
erecting them on that terrace, while they 
raised them promiscuously on all the others, 
it follows, not unreasonably, that this terrace 
has been formed since the works were erected, 
It is apparent, also, that in some cases the 
works were long ago partly destroyed by 
streams which have since receded more than 
half a mile, and at present could not reach 
them under any circumstances. Those streams 
generally show four successive terraces, which 
mark four distinct eras of their subsidence 
since they began to flow in their present 
courses. The fourth terrace, on which none 
of the works are found, marks the last and 
longest of these periods; and it marks also the 
time since the Mound Builders ceased to o¢ 


cal change, which has taken place since th 
latest of the mounds and inclosures were con 
structed, shows that the works are very old 
no one can tell how old. To count the year 
is impossible; but we can see that the date, i 
found, would take us back to a remote perio¢ 
in the past. 

Great antiquity is indicated by the skele 
tons taken from the mounds. Every skeleto 
of a Mound Builder is found in a condition @ 
extreme decay. It sometimes appears tha 
the surface of a mound has been used by th 
wild Indians for interments; but their skelé 
tons, which are always found well preserved 
can be readily distinguished by their positio 
in the mounds, as well as by other peculiar 
The decayed bones of Mound Builder 
are invariably found within the mounds, neve 
on the surface, usually at the bottom of th 
structure, and nearly always in such a stat 
of decay as to render all attempts to restor 
the skull, or, indeed, any part of the skeleton 
entirely hopeless. Not more than one or tw 
skeletons of that people have been recovere 
suitable for intelligent examination. It 
stated in the work of Squier and Davis, th 
the only skull belonging incontestably to 4 
individual of the Mound Building race, whi¢ 
has been preserved entire, was taken from 
mound situated on a knoll, (itself artifici 
apparently) on the summit of a hill, in I 
Sciota Valley, four miles below Chilicothe. 

What, save time itself, can have broug! 


hese skeletons to a condition in which they 
all to pieces when touched, and are ready to 
lissolve and become dust? All the cireum- 
tances attending their burial were unusually 
avorable for their preservation. The earth 
round them has invariably been found ‘“‘ won- 
lerfully compact and dry.” And yet, when 
xhumed, they are in such a decomposed and 
rumbling condition that to restore them is 
mpossible. Sound and well preserved skele- 
ons, known to be nearly two thousand years 
id, have been taken from burial-places in 
§ngland, and other European countries less 
avorable for preserving them. The condi- 
jon of an ancient’ skeleton cannot be‘used as 
in accurate measurement of time, but it is 
ufficiently accurate to show the difference 
yetween the ancient and the modern, and in 
his case it allows us to assume that these 
xtremely decayed skeletons of the Mound 
Suilders are much more than two thousand 
rears old. 

The great age of these mounds and inclo- 
ures is shown by their relation to the prim- 
val forests in which most of them were dis- 
sovered. I say primeval forests because they 
eemed primeval to the first white men who 
ixplored them. Of course there were no un- 
hte forests at such points as the Ohio 
Valley, for instance, while they were occu- 
sied by the Mound Builders, who were a 
ettled agricultural people, whose civilized in- 
iustry is attested by their remains. If they 
ound forests in the valleys they occupied, 
hese were cleared away to make room for 
heir towns, inclosures, mounds and cultivated 
ields; and when, after many ages of such oc- 
jupation, they finally left, or were driven 
iway, a long period must have elapsed before 
the trees began to grow freely in and around 
heir abandoned works. Moreover, observa- 
ion shows that the trees which first make 
heir appearance in such deserted places are 
}ot regular forest trees. The beginnings of 
uch growths as will cover them with great 
brests comes later, when other preliminary 
irowths have appeared and gone to decay. 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 

i j Sewel’s History. 

' To the student of history there is a peculiar 
ttraction in going to the sources of know- 
»dge—the original records, biographies, and 
aonuments—out of which our historical writ- 
rs gather the materials and build up the 
@odly structures, which they present to us 
3 Histories of different nations and eras. 
4ome writers may be compared to skilful 
rehitects, who arrange the materials, fit them 
» each other, and construct from them beau- 
fal buildings, whose form and character de- 
end not merely on the original facts, but on 
ie intellectual and moral peculiarities of those 
rho dovetail and cement them together. 
‘thers are mere collectors of material, who 
apply to the architect the wood, stone, bricks, 
¢., which he needs must use in his operations. 
7 0 this latter class, in great measure, belongs 
Tilliam Sewel, the early historian of the So- 
ety of Friends, whose work still continues 
» be the most valuable and interesting of all 


story. The reader is not troubled with long 
Pailosophical disquisitions, but he finds gath- 
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red together a large collection of striking|Spirit of Truth. 
arratives, often in the very language of the|with him in the support of the doctrines he 
We are brought, as it were, into con-! preached, and thus in a very few years, great 
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tact with those who lived two centuries ago ; 
we hear their words, almost as they uttered 
them ; we are enabled to see with their eyes, 
and to feel as they felt. This constitutes one 
of the principal charms of the book. 

The author was a Dutchman, and origin- 
ally wrote his work in his native language, 
and afterwards translated it into English. In 
his dedication (to the King of England) after 
referring to his own partiality for historical 
researches, he says: ‘‘ Having gathered great 
store of very remarkable cases, which I 
thought worthy to be kept upon record and 
not buried in oblivion, I was induced to com- 
pose a history, which contains such rare oc- 
currences, and unusual matters as I believe, 
are not easily paralled.” In the preface to the 
work, after remarking that “ the many singu- 
lar cases related in his history will afford no 
unpleasing entertainment to curious readers,” 
he adds as a caution to the incredulous, “ I 
have endeavored to the utmost to relate noth- 
ing, but what after a nice enquiry seemed to 
me to be true, or at least very probable.” 

The book opens with a condensed account 
of the reformation in the Christian Church 
from the errors of the dark ages, showing the 
gradual manner in which it pleased the great 
Head of the Church to open the eyes of his 
faithful servants to see the darkness and super- 
stition which surrounded them. Thus John 
Huss, though he acknowledged as true, many 
gross errors in the Catholic Church, saw the 
vanity of the doctrines of purgatory, and of 
praying to and worshipping images, and seal- 
ed his testimony by his blood, being burnt at 
Constance, in Germany, in 1415. From time 
to time others were raised up, who carried on 
the work of reformation further than their 
predecessors, and like Jobn Huss many of 
these suffered even to the extent of martyr- 
dom. These deserve to be held in honorable 
remembrance, as men, who were faithful wit- 
nesses to that degree of light which had been 
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numbers gathered around the standard he 
uplifted. In London alone, it was estimated 
that there were 10,000 Quakers in those early 
days. i 

The history of this remarkable era in the 
religious world is full of interest and instruc- 
tion. In reading the records of it, says Sewel, 
“we shall not only meet with bitter re- 
vilings, scornful mockings, rude abuses, and 
bloody blows from the fool-bardy rabble; but 
also severe persecutions, hard imprisonments, 
grievous banishments, unmerciful spoiling of 
goods, cruel whippinys, cutting off of ears, 
smotherings in prisons, and also putting to 
death by the hands of the hangman, by order 
of the magistrates ; afterwards some quiet and 
rest; then again severe persecution, until the 
furious promoters of it, at last wearied, de- 
sisted from their mischievous labor for a time, 
more by being at their wit’s end, than out of 
mercy. And among all these vicissitudes, 
notable instances have been seen of unfeigned 
godliness, sincere love, much true-heartedness, 
extraordinary meekness, singular patience, 
ardent zeal, undaunted courage, and unshaken 
steadfastness, even among the female sex, 
which though the weakest, yet in the hardest 
attacks, showed a more than manly spirit; 
insomuch that seldom any age hath afforded 
matter where more powerful examples to 
virtue have been seen.” 

There may be some among my readers who 
have not read Sewel’s History. Such I would 
earnestly advise to take an early opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with its contents. It 
will throw much light on that most interest- 
ing period of English history, which witness- 
ed the death of Charles Ist, the supremacy of 
Oliver Cromwell, the restoration of Charles 
2d, and the expulsion of his brother James. 
It will kindle in their hearts warm admira- 
tion for their faithfal forefathers in religious 
profession, who being strengthened by the 
sense of duty, and animated by a feeling of 


given them, and thus were good stewards of|the presence and help of their Creator and 


the Grace which they had received, and doubt- 
less in the end were permitted to enter into 
the joy of their Lord, which is the glorious 


Redeemer, fearlessly encountered beatings, 
stonings, and unjust imprisonment in filthy 
jails—which was often the response to their 


reward of all the faithful. In the fulness of|earnest pleadings for the Truth. And finally, 
time, “it pleased God,” to use the language of|it may be a means of awakening that tender- 
Sewel, “to make yet a clearer discovery of|ness of feeling, which is ever an evidence of 


His truth, in a time when many godly people 
were zealously seeking after a farther mani- 
festation of the will of God, from a sense that, 
notwithstanding all their outward observa- 
tions of religious performances, there still 
stood a partition-wall whereby the soul was 
hindered from living in perfect peace with its 
Creator.” 

This longing after a closer union with God, 
this desire to penetrate the shell of outward 
performances and to realize the living and 
substantial truth they were designed to typify, 
was widely spread, and when George Fox was 
raised up, qualified and commissioned to go 
forth and proclaim the spiritual nature of true 
religion—that it is the power of Divine Grace, 
the spiritual appearance of Christ in the 
heart, the Light within, that must begin, 
carry forward and complete the work of 
man’s redemption, through our submission to 
its blessed operations; he found multitudes 


at have been written on that period of our|prepared to receive his testimony, who had 


themselves been taught the same glorious 
truths by the immediate convictions of the 
These were ready to unite 


the extension of Divine goodness, and which 
many persons have known to accompany the 
thoughtful reading of its pages. Christopher 
Healy, in his old age, when conversing on the 
days of his youth, said he well remembered, 
when he was quite a child, his father bring- 
ing home Sewel’s History, ‘1 used,” he said, 
“to read it aloud to my father whilst he sat 
upon his bench making shoes; and I can re- 
member that I was sometimes so affected in 
reading the accounts therein given, that I 
could not goon. My feelings were very much 
in sympathy with the poor sufferers of whom 
we read; and I thought really if there were 
ever any good people in the world, these were 
they. I said in my heart, if the Lord should 
ever make me a Quaker, and give me any 
testimonies to bear for His sake, that I would 
lay down my life and die for His cause rather 
than to be persecuted out of them. 

“And I now gratefully remember that the 
Lord did reveal His Son in me, and gave me 
many precious doctrines to believe, and many 
noble testimonies to bear for His name’s sake; 
and I feel bound to say that He has graciously 
enabled me to continue faithful to Him.” May 
we all be enabled to adopt a similar language. 
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The Golden Umbrella.—The Htee, or Gold- 
en Umbrella of the king of Burmah, arrived 
at Rangoon from Mandalay, on the 22nd Oc- 
tober. The Rangoon Gazette gives the fol- 
lowing description of the relic: The founda- 
tion, which is of iron, is badly worked up and 
very rough; over this rugged surface there 
is in many places only a thin and badly-laid 
wash of gold. The gold plate is fastened to 
the iron framing with copper and other nails, 
whose heads show out dark and distinct, 
though the precious metal itself is in great 
part tarnished to a deep red, and every where 
bent and battered like the sheathing on an 
old hulk. In many places it is so loose that 
the Burmese have been obliged to tie it on 
with wire, the fastenings of which add to the 
general wretched appearance of the much- 
vaunted ornament. The rubies and other} 
precious stones which are placed in the lower 
rings of the Hiee, are set in a manner which 
reminds one of Birmingham rings manufac- 
tured at a couple of shillings the gross; but 
coarse as is the execution of the whole affair, 
its worshippers are already pressing round in 
Sampans to bow down before it with looks of 
unfeigned admiration. The only good pieces 
of workmanship that we could discover, were 
the bells, which are intended to be hung at 
the top; these bear in Burmese the names of 
their respective donors, and one of them in 
particular has a beautifully clear and mellow 
tone. The rings of which the lower part of 
the structure is composed, will be landed sep- 
arately, as their united weight would be too 
much to deal with at one operation. The 
lowest and largest of these weighs nearly 
eight hundred weight. We were shown one 
plate on the bottom ring where a Burmese 
visitor, at some station beyond our frontier, 
had torn off a small piece of the gold plating ; 
the poor wretch was at once taken on shore 
and decapitated. 


+. —_—_—— 


Over-dressing demoralizes a woman. It 
takes from her that purity of thought and 
character, the high prerogatives of a perfect 
life, which is her legitimate birthright, and 
she sells it for a mess of pottage. It opens 
the avenues of her soul to a thousand destroy- 
ing influences, and leads her by silken ten- 
drils over into the valley of the shadow of 
death. I think of this when I see mothers 
helping their little ones into the thraldom ; 
I thought of it last Sunday, as I glanced from 
the chapel-master, in his robes, to a baby- 
worshipper in blue silk, en panier, all ruffles 
and folds, and Grecian bend—to the white 
hat, with its cluster of mature red roses—to 
the small wrists clasped in jeweled bands—to 
the shapely baby fingers heaped with dia- 
monds. I looked at the soft, pale, golden 
hair, arranged just like mamma’s—to the 
white brow on which the lace hat so proper- 
ly rested—to the clear-cut features of the 
mature, precocious face, luminous with seven 
years’ wisdom, and I could not reiterate the 
good man’s assertion: “ Of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven.” It seemed*to me too much 
in the fashion of this world “ which passeth 
away.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“Tf we met with no. sorrows in our way, 
we should be still more prone, than we are at 


present, to forget that better land towards 


which weare journeying. Our Saviour knows 


that trials are necessary for us.” 


THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 


One sultry summer’s eve we went, 
I and my little May, 

Down to a stream beside the Trent, 
Where water-lilies lay. 


Till, laden with the golden spoil, 
Nor wishing more to roam, 

Rewarded well for all our toil, 
We turned to seek our home. 


But we had wandered far away, 
Intent upon the flowers, 

Nor watched the quickly-closing day, 
Or the fast-gathering showers. 


With tiny hand close clasped in mine, 
Her joys she prattled o’er, 

Until she saw the lightning shine, 
And heard the thunder roar. 


Then the blue eyes looked up with dread, 
The hasty footsteps stayed, 

And earnestly the sweet voice said, e 
“ Auntie, are you afraid ?” 


“No,” I replied, “ because I know 
How all these things must be, 
Since certain changes in the earth 

Cause electricity ; 


“ And that the rolling noise we hear, 
Or sudden heavy crash, 

Is but the meeting of the air, 
After the lightning’s flash.” 


But all my scientific lore 
Moved not the little maid ; 

She answered, “It will soon be o’er,— 
God knows when we’re afraid.” 


Oh, lesson learned in simple form ! 
Here shall my trust be stayed ; 

God sees me shrink in life’s dark storm, 
And knows when I’m afraid. 


He knows when earthly troubles press, 
Till clouds of sorrow fill 

My timid heart with loneliness, 
‘And whispers, “ Peace, be still !” 


Whilst in this thorny path'I roam, 
His strength shall be my aid ; 


And though death’s valley lead me home, 


Hell know when I’m afraid! 


Sunday at Home. 


—— ae 


For “The Friend.” 


Indian Council. 


We have received, through the kindness of 


SS 


Selected. 


an unknown correspondent, an extra of the 
Lawrence (Kansas) Jribune, published on the 


27th ult., and containing a detailed report of|by the knowledge that their motive was a 


an Indian Council held on a tributary of the 
Washita river, near old Fort Cobb. The re- 
port is made by Cyrus Beede, chief clerk, to 
Enoch Hoag, the central superintendent. In 
reading it we have been renewedly impressed 
with a sense of the importance of having for 
agents and other Indian officials, men who 
are willing to devote time and labor and anx- 
ious care to the preservation of peace, and the 
prevention of war and bloodshed. We desire 
the encouragement of all such honest laborers 
in a good cause, believing that there are com- 
paratively few persons in this country, who 
have in their power greater opportunities of 
doing good, especially by preventing incal- 
culable evil. 

The Kiowas, one of the remote prairie 
tribes, had for some time past been in an un- 
settled condition, having stolen horses and 
mules, killed two or three persons, and carried 
off three young persons from Texas as cap- 
tives. To put a stop to these raiding expe- 
dftions, procure the return of the captives and 
stolen animals, and prevent the breaking out 
of war which would probably end in their 


destruction, and possibly involve other wan- 
dering tribes, the assistance of the” civilized 
Indians of the Indian territory was invoked, 
Accordingly the General Council of those In 
dians arranged for a council with the raiding 
Indians under the following resolution. 

“ Whereas, It is with profound regret that the 
General Council has learned that depredations 
have recently been committed by parties of 
Indians of the plains, upon citizens and pro. 
perty of the United States; and whereas, It is 
the earnest desire of the General Council that 
all the nations and tribes of the Indian Terri 
tory should be at peace among themselves 
and with the Government and people of the 
United States; therefore | 

“ Be it resolved by the General Council of t | 
Indian Territory, That the President of the 
Council be and he is hereby authorized an¢ 
requested to appoint a Commission, to consist 
of two members of the General Council from 
the Choctaws, two from the Muscogees, twe 
from the Seminoles, and two from the Chero- 
kees, together with such others as he may 
select and appoint from the Comanches, Dela: 
wares, or Caddoes, and Affiliated Bands, whe 
shall be, and hereby are instructed to proceed 
as early as practicable to the Kiowas an¢ 
other tribes of the plains, not represented in 
this General Council, and assure them of the 
continued friendship of the nations and triber 
confederated in the General Council, of their 
readiness to aid them in establishing friendly 
relations with the Government of the Unitec 
States, to urge upon them the necessity 
abstaining from further hostilities, and of re 
maining at peace with the same, and to invi 
them to send delegates to the next session 0 
the General Council.” 

Considerable difficulty was experienced it 
securing the attendance of the raiding In 
dians, and after the Council convened, a specia , 
messenger was despatched by its authority ts 
persuade them to come in. This caused 
further delay of several days, but they we r 
finally induced, under promise of safeguare 
to be present. \ 

The speeches made by many of the settle 
Indians show a sound good sense, a skill ir 
argument and appeal, and a sincere desire fo 
the good of their brethren which do then 
credit; and their effect was doubtless increase: 


unselfish one, a desire to shield their re 
brethren from the destruction they wet 
bringing on themselves. 

A preliminary meeting of the council wa 
held 7th mo. 24th, at which Black Beave 
(Delaware) was chosen chairman, and Dani¢ 
H. Ross (Cherokee) secretary. A 

“7th mo. 25th.—Council met, and called t 
order by the president. Representatives | 
the Cherokees, Creeks, Seminoles, Delaware’ 
Comanches, Apaches, Caddoes and Wichita 
appeared (Arapahoes and Cheyennes not yt 
having arrived.) i 

“On motion of Mit-co-hut-chee, of th 
Creeks, the council arranged themselves in 
circle on the ground, commencing with tl 
Cherokees, then the Creeks, Seminoles, &., & 
A general shaking of hands then ensued, fe 
lowed by smoking of the pipe. An invitati¢ 
was extended to the representatives of th 
government in attendance, to advise and & 
sist the council from time to time during 1 
sessions.” | 

After several speeches, it was agreed | 
send a special runner to the Kiowas, 


| 
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ser, an Apache Indian was. eas ied for the) {We tool 126 oxulea and horses from Cap-|han-son, another Kiowa chief w for the 
pose. 


upahoes arrived, including the following 
ned chiefs, to wit: Little Raven, Big Mouth, 
low Bear, Spotted Wolf, Left Hand and 
low Horse. Also Cheyennes, under Little 
be White, Shield and RunningjBull. 

‘7th mo. 26th._—The council met according 
adjournment, the Cheyennes and Arapa- 
s present. Roll called. Mit-co-hut-chee 
lressing himself to the Cheyenne and Ara- 
10es, said it used to be customary on meet- 
with friends to shake hands, then to smoke 
pipe. We are all met together as friends, 
| I think it is a good thing for our women 
i children. Now let our brothers get up 
1 shake hands with each other, then the 
e will be lighted. After all shake hands 
1 smoke the pipe of peace, then all sit down 
sh the Cherokees, Creeks, &c.; a general 
king of hands and smoking ensued. 

‘Col. Vann, (Cherokee) addressed the coun- 
urging the Indians already assembled to 
it patiently the arrival of the delegation 
m the Kiowas, as there would be no ‘big 
<’ until the messenger sent to them re- 
ned.” 

Che council continued to meet and adjourn, 
iting the arrival of the Kiowas. Cyrus 
ede, in his report under date of 8th mo. 2d 
8: “This morning Lone Wolf (acknow- 
ged by the Kiowa tribe as their principal 
ef) a White Horse, than whom perhaps 
‘worse raider belongs to the tribe, made 
ir appearance on the ground and rode up 
front of our tent. Being busily engaged at 
time, I did not notice their arrival, but 
3 informed that White Horse refused to 
ike hands with one of our party who went 
, to meet him, and informed him that he 
mght himself sufficient to manage our out- 
_ They both readily recognized me, how- 
jr, and shook hands with me cordially, 
en I approached them. They also recog- 
ied and shook bands with Joseph D. Hoag, 
member of the Executive Committee of 
jends, who was with me, and who also ac- 
panied me last winter to the Kiowa camps 
the west end of the Wichita mountains. 
White Horse said it was no use to hold 
inecil with their old coffee chiefs, for they 
zht make peace; but unless it suited the 
ang warriors, they would not observe it. 
is was to be an Indian council, and he did 
know whether to be friendly or not. 

“It may here be stated that this man is just 
m Texas, that he and Big Bow are cohorts|s 
| leaders of the raiding Kiowas. White 
rse has wounds in many parts of his body, 
(his right arm recently broken by a bullet, 
newhat disqualifies him for service, and he 
_ little careful of the use of it. This, how- 
, does not seem to check his natural dis- 
fition for raiding. I gave them some din- 
, which they seemed duly to appreciate. 
Lone Wolf said he was not looking for 
he had heard that some white men were 
‘e, and didn’t feel very well about it; but 
en he saw me he felt good; he remember- 
me at his camp last winter, and he liked 
then, and it made his heart feel good to 
et me now; he regarded me as belonging 
im, as his boy, and he felt good ; he said 
would tell me a straight story of all the 
is committed by Kioways since I left his 
last winter, and without any solicita- 
On my part, he enumerated the following: 


After adjournment, a large delegation of|took the thirty-eight mules and horses from 


“ We took 125 mules and horses from Cap- 
tain Moore, and returned a part of them. We 


William Shirley, trader of the Wichita agen- 
ey. Kiowas killed Frank Lee at Fort ‘Sill, 
and pointing to White Horse, sitting by, said 
he had been to Texas, and on his return, near 
Double Mountain, had encountered some Tex- 
ans, and his brother had been killed in the 
fight which ensued. To avenge this he had 
raised a large party, and returned to the south 
side of the Clear Fork of the Brazos. In Pal- 
o-pin-ta county they had taken sixty horses, 
and returned with a part of them, but lost 
one man killed (the prettiest man in the Kio- 
wa tribe, and one whom they all liked).” 

“ Addressing himself to Jones and McCus- 
ker, White Horse said, referring to a visit 
of Agent Tatem and Jones to the Wichita 
agency last winter, at which place himself 
and Big Bow met them, it was the deliberate 
intention to have killed them both, and would 
have followed them on the road to Fort Sill 
and murdered them, but for the objections of 
the women belonging to the party, who pro- 
tested against the proceeding as likely to in- 
volve them all in difficulty. Corroborating 
this statement, Jones states that at a council 
held at the Wichita agency at that time, Big 
Bow had asked to be disconnected from the 
Kiowa, and joined to the Wichita agency; 
but being informed that such a change could 
not be made without an order from Washing- 
ton, that agent Richards would issue them a 
few rations as visitors, they were not very 
well satisfied ; and that on the morning agent 
Tatum and Jones left for Sill; Big Bow ac- 
companied the latter as far as the commissary 
building, about a mile from agent Richards’ 
house, both being on foot, Big Bow during 
the walk took Jones’ gun and examined it 
carefully, at the same time asking Jones how 
far it would shoot. The latter being some- 
what alarmed and apprehensive of Big Bow’s 
intentions, knowing the uninhabited country 
over which they had to pass, and having no 
guard, requested Howard, the chief clerk of 
the agency, while at the commissary to issue 
the party some beeves, which would occupy 
their attention in dressing them until he and 
the agent could get beyond their reach, on 
the road to the Kiowa agency. This issue 
was made in accordance with Jones’ request, 
and the agent and his interpreter went home 
in safety. 

“(It must be understood that Big Bow was 
and is an outlaw; having been the leader in 

some raiding parties, for which agent Tatum 
had ordered his arrest and cut off his rations).” 

“Council met this morning, 8th mo. 3d, 9 
o’clock. Kiowas represented by Lone Wolf, 
Woman’s Heart, Son of the Sun, White Horse, 
Running Bear, and Black EHagle’s brother. 

“ Mit-co-hut-chee (Creek) proposed that the 
usual ceremonies of shaking hands and pass- 
ing around the calumet, or pipe of peace, be 
performed. 

“Captain Vann (Cherokee) addressed the 
assembled chiefs as follows: All of you are 
my brothers; I am glad to see you; after 
shaking hands, we will then smoke the pipe; 
when we get through smoking, then we will 
proceed to the business of the council. This 
is a rule when the Indians of the timber meet 
those of the prairie, they first stand up and 
shake hands. Now I want all my brothers 
to stand up straight. (Here Lone Wolf in- 
terrupted by announcing the arrival of To- 


han-son, another Kiowa chief, who entered 
the council and joined the Kiowa delegation ; 
the shaking of hands was then proceeded 
with most enthusiastically, smoking of the 
pipe followed; the ceremony Seemed to be 
performed by the chiefs devotionally, they 
fill their two hands with smoke and raise it 
first towards the Great Spirit, then lower 
their hands to mother earth. 

“ Chilly McIntosh said to the interpreter, 
ask my brothers, the Kiowas, if they are now 
ready to hear from their brothers in the tim- 
ber; if they are ready, Captain Vann, of the 
Cherokees, will address them. 

“Tone Wolf answered, ready. ; 

“ Addressing himself to the Kiowas he said: 
These people are my friends. It is a matter 
of no small importance that we are here; im- 
portant issues are involved in our delibera- 
tions; we are here for the purpose of concili- 
ating all our interests and feelings; we have 
smoked the pipe of peace, and the smoke of 
that pipe has already reached the home of 
the Great Spirit; I hope the smoke of that 
pipe has ascended high enough for all our red 
brothers over the land to see it, and come and 
help in the deliberations of this council. To- 
day my red brothers have all met together, 
we are all of the same race, and I want us 
all to make the same road, and travel in it; 
I hope all will listen to the talk of to-day, and 
with strong hearts embrace it; after we have 
all made this road, if some of us draw off, the 
road will not be a good one and a strong one; 
we have already met together and smoked 
the pipe of peace, but I don’t know whether 
that is to be the end of it or not, we have not 
found out yet, that is the talk I have to make 
to you our brothers. The Cherokee nation 
is anxiously waiting to hear the result of this 
council; next winter some of the Cherokee 
chiefs will go to Washington and see their 
Great Father, and have some talk with him; 
they will represent to him the result. of this 
council. They will tell him we don’t want 
our land sectionized, we want no railroads, if 
they want to divide our land, let them take 
an axe and cut it in two; all these tribes re- 
presented here are making one common road, 
and I think it will be a strong one, because 
all participate in making it. Washington 
loves the Indians; they are poor, having no 
homes, and he is willing to provide for them, 
if they keep the peace. All white men are 
not bad; there are some good chiefs among 
them, and they are trying to help the In- 
dians. The white man’s chief in Washington 
has told these chiefs that this country be- 
longs to the Indians, and shall not be taken 
away from them. Those people that live in 
Texas, and those that live in Kansas, have 
been making bad talk to the Indians. Three 
peoples (Texas, Arkansas and Kansas) want 
to open this country to settlement ; our white 
chiefs are talking to these bad people and 
holding them back, and if you will now keep 
peace, they will help you. You know that 
two of your men are prisoners in Texas, and 
Washington knows it too. Now, if you will 
behave yourselves we will write a paper to 
him, and in time we think he will have them 
released. We have met here now to make a 
good road, and we must go slow or we shall 
go wrong. Now, if you have any prisoners 
among you, bring them in and release them 
first ; that will be the first step in the right 
direction. If those Kiowa prisoners in Texas 
were released, it would make their hearts all 
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feel good; and if those held by the Kiowas 
were brought in, it would make the whites 
feel glad; their feclings and the Kiowas’ in 
this respect are similar. 

“ My brothers, this is my talk, and I hope 
you will listen to me and help to make this 
good road, and stay on it when it is made. I 
have taken you by the hand, and don’t pro- 
pose to let go of it to-morrow, or next week, 
or next year, but hold fast to it. Some of us 
live to the east, some to the west, some to the 
north, and some to the south; but our road 
made here leads back to our homes, and from 
thence directly back to this council fire. We 
have met here and had this talk because we 
love you, and we want you to listen to it. 
Some of these chiefs are disposed to keep on 
this road ; we respect chiefs of that kind. All 
the people are watching us, and they will 
know who holds fast to this talk. I love all 


the Indians, and don’t want to throw any of 


them away, don’t want to lose one of them, 
but desire that all shall come in and live as 
brothers. I want all of you to feel just as 1 
do, throw no one away ; this is the reason we 
sent for you; we want every tribe represent- 
ed in making this road.. This land belongs 
to the Indians, and will not be given to the 
white people. The Great Spirit gave it to 
the Indians, and it must be kept for them and 
their children. I love all the Indian women 
and children, and want them to keep this 
country for their children. If we all live on 
this road and do right, the Great Spirit will 
have pity on us and help us to keep this coun- 
try. Your brothers in the timber have al- 
ready got on this road, and are doing right, 
and you must look on them and do as they 
do. I want you all to assist us in making 
this road; quit going on the war path, quit 
raiding ; 
any of your people are on the war path, tell 
thom of this road and have them quit raiding; 
remember. I want to take you by the hand 
and hold fast, and when you go home, remem- 
ber that we are watching you; remember 
what you have said and what you have done 
here, and after a while we will have another 
council and make this road broader and 
wider. What I have told you is the truth. 


After a while I think your children will raise 
You will not prob- 


corn like the Cherokees. 
ably do this, but you will die, your children 
will live like us. 


houses, and when you visit them they will 
invite you to eat. We have cows, and hogs, 


chickens, and horses, and if you adopt this 
If you will not 
listen to this talk, the buffalo will soon be 
gone, and you will be destitute. If you build 
houses and raise these things for yourselves, 
you will have homes and subsistence when 
If you live like the 
white people, you can raise your own tobacco. 
If you live in houses you won't get wet when 
it rains; this road is like a clear sky without 
a cloud. These houses are the proper places 
for your old men and women, of whom you 
I want every tribe here assem- 
bled, to remain on this council ground until 
We have made a big white 


road you can have them too. 


the buffalo are gone. 


have many. 


we are through. 


and when you go to your camps, if 


A great many of your 
brothers through the country have built 


know whereof I speak. The Great Spirit is 
always present at these councils, and therefore 
we talk straight. When we met you we did 
not meet you as strangers, but as friends. 
The Delawares are the fathers of all the In- 
dians, being older than any. We all de- 
scended from the same people and are broth- 
ers, and ought to live as such. The Dela- 
wares are just like the Cherokees; their 
hearts are good and big enough to take in all 
their brothers. The Cherokees live a long 
distance from here. It took me fifteen days 
to come to this council. We have come a 
long distance to see our brothers, the Kio- 
was, and we have other talk for them after I 
get through ; then I would like to have their 
principal chief speak as I have done. I have 
kept you here a long time because I love you.” 
(To be continued.) 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

There is a great danger lest a constant at- 
tention to so right a practice as an invariable 
economy should incline the heart to a love of 
money. One great mean of counteracting 
this natural propensity would be to adopt the 
christian habit of devoting those retrenched 
expenses to some good purpose; and then 
economy, instead of narrowing the heart, 
would enlarge it by inducing a constant asso- 
ciation of benevolence with frugality.— Glean- 
ings from Pious Anthors. 


“ A Bow and a Scrape.’—That backward 
sweep of the foot with which the conventional 
stage-sailor accompanies his bow,—a move- 
ment which prevailed generally in past gen- 
erations, when “a bow and a scrape” went 
together, and which, within the memory of 
living persons, was made by boys to their 
schoolmasters with the effect of wearing a 
hole in the floor,—is pretty clearly a prelimi- 
nary to going on one knee. A motion so un- 
gainly could never have been intentionally 
introduced ; even if the artificial introduction 
of obeisances were possible. Hence we must 
regard it as the remnant of something ante- 
cedent; and that this something antecedent 
was humiliating may be inferred from the 
phrase, “scraping an acquaintance,” which, 
being used to denote the gaining of favor by 
obsequiousness, implies that the scrape was 
considered a mark of servility,—that is, of 
serf-ility.— Herbert Spencer. 


Gray’s “ Blegy in a Country Church-yard” 
contains 991 words, of which 821 are derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon, 125 from the Latin, 15 
from the French, 7 from the Italian, and 23 
from the Greek. It would, however, be a mis- 
take to accept this, or any other similar test, 
as conclusive in the matter of the composition 
of the English language. The fact is that the 
articles, pronouns, prepositions, and auxiliary 
verbs occur over and over again in any piece 
of English composition. Thommerel, who 


Webster and Robertson, demonstrated that 
there are, really, only 13,330 Teutonic words 
in the English language, against nearly 30,000 
which can either mediately or immediately 
be traced to a Latin source.—Public Opinion. 


examined every word in the dictionaries of 


Luther says: No man can rightly kne 
God unless he immediately receives it fre 
his Holy Spirit; unless he find it by expe 
ence in himself; and in this experience t 
Holy Spirit teacheth, as in his proper schoi 
out of which school nothing is taught b 
mere talk. 
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NINTH MONTH 14, 1872. 


It is a source of not a little painful anxi¢ 
to those who are solicitous that the religi¢ 
principles of Friends may not be abandon 
by the members of the Society, to obser 
the efforts continuing to be made to subvi 
those views respecting the true character a 
value of gospel ministry which have everd 
tinguished us as a people. Dr. Ash, of Hg 
land, in his published attack upon the star 
ing of and some of the prominent doctrin 
held by our early Friends, first broached t 
sentiment that Friends had placed a mistak 
estimate on divine inspiration as the soup 
from which ministers are to draw the matt 
preached, and that they should look upon @ 
Scriptures as the source whence to derive 
and consequently should study the Bible 
the various commentaries upon it in orde 
be the better prepared for the work they w 
engaged in. 

This, like many other views which ] 
spread abroad throughout the Society befo 
he honorably withdrew from membership | 
it, remaining out until the leaven introdué 
by himself and others had sufficiently chan 
ed the body to allow of his being again a 
cepted as a member in unity—is now free 
advocated among us; with the further avow 
of the opinion held by other religious prot 
sors, that the proper and most commendak 
preaching of the gospel calls for a learn 
ministry, a ministry prepared with the kno 
ledge acquired by study of biblical and oth 
literature to elucidate and apply the saer 
truths recorded in the Scriptures. And 
one step makes way for another, there @ 
those among us inculcating the notion recet 
ly put forth by Dr. Ash in the “ Lond) 
Friend,” that a minister need not hesitate 
premeditate what he will speak about, B 
may so far prepare himself as to arran “| 
bis mind the manner in which his subject mi 
be treated ; looking, of course it is said, for 
right qualification to bring forth what he saj 
upon it at the proper time and in the ri 
way. In other words, going back very ne 
ly to the opinion held respecting gospel mm 
istry by other religious professors, that a m 
ister is as likely to be inspired while writi 
bis sermon as if he delivered it extempore. 

We are no friends to ignorance, but wot 
have all the members of our Society part 
ers of the blessing of a sound and liberal * 
ucation. A rightly qualified minister of t 
gospel has no more need for such an edu 
tion than any other member. When anyl 
got it, it is of no avail towards enabling bh 
or her to preach the gospel, unless, to use t 
language of S. Crisp, this, with his other 
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road which extends to our homes in the 
nation; that road is made by the Indians, 
and it belongs to them. I would not tell you 
an untrath in this council, all that I have|and Hebrew of the Scriptures, the original 
said is straight. If I did not know these|language in which the text was written, that 
things to be so, I would not tell you, but I'never understood the Spirit language. ~ 


has “ passed through the fire of God’s alta 
sacrifice to his praise and honor; that so 
being baptised into death, the gifts ma 
used in the power of the resurrectio 
life of Jesus in him.” Indeed the posse 

+. 


There are many that understand the Greek 
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arge stores of literary knowledge, by one 
» has been divinely called and qualified to 
ive a gift in the ministry, must be a con- 
ed cause for fear and unrelaxed watch- 
ess, lest the exercise of the gift may+be 
red by substituting his own head-know- 
‘e and reasoning for the revelations made 
Him.who knows the secrets of the hearts 
hose whom he is called upon to labor 
ng. Ministers, like other members of 
church, have their treasure in earthen 
els, and their dependence must be upon 
} alone who has ordained, raised up and 
them forth, or they cannot serve Him ac- 
ably in the awfully humbling and respon- 
}work committed to them. In this god- 
alousy of themselves, those who have been 
ised by the same Spirit into the one body, 
hich Christ is the head, will freely sym- 
ize with them; while they are fully sen- 
that whatever in their ministration is 
product of man’s mere will or powers, is 
se than useless to the hearers. It is said 
on one occasion Nicholas Waln, who was 
ned man and a fluent speaker, when ad- 
sing a meeting in an interesting manner, 
enly stopped, stood still for a little time, 
said, “that was Nicholas Waln,” and 
lown: indicating that what he had just 
had no higher source than himself. 

@ are far from believing that ignorance 
ay part of the qualification of a gospel 
ster, but we do believe that the notion of 
ntage resulting from a learned ministry, 
ministry that allows its discourses to be 
arranged and conned overisa mischievous 
sion. We know that in every age since 
blessed dispensation was ushered in, 
d hath chosen the foolish things of the 
d, to confound the wise, and the weak 
‘8 of the world, to confound the things 
+h are mighty; and base things of the 
d, and things which are despised, hath 
chosen, yea, and things which are not, to 
to naught things that are ; that no flesh 
ld glory in His presence.” All true min- 
must come directly from Him, through 
spiration of a measure of the Holy Ghost 
ne from heaven, just as the apostles 


enabled to preach the gospel in their 
_ Those who through the humbling, 
Bening power of Christ and the fiery 
isms of his Spirit, know their own will to 
rucified, and who thus attain to a child- 
\dependence on their Leader and Shep- 
, if they are put into the ministry by 
, and are careful to move in the ability 
th He gives, be they I€arned or unlearned, 
irealize that they have no power or au- 
ity in themselves to depend on, but that 
/ must speak in just such manner, and just 
pg as He may condescend to make use 
em. They may be poor, unlettered and 
ucated, obliged to confess, as to any spirit- 
riches belonging to them as men, as did 
rand James, when they told the lame 
in relation to their outward poverty, 
er and gold have I none,” but through 
xtendings of help from Him who will 
ne time supply all their needs, they will 
nabled to preach the gospel of life and 

on “in the demonstration of the Spirit 
power.” 
riews new among usrespecting ministry 
atural sequence of those now so much 
n, of the paramount importance of the 
the Bible, and both alike are the fruit 
}e spirit at work in the Society, which is 


! 


drawing the minds of very many from a sim-| whom two hundred and sixty-eight were at- 


ple dependence upon the internal manifesta- 
tion and operation of the Light of Christ, and 
which ever will be opposed to the simple, spirit- 
ual truths of the gospel as accepted and main- 
tained by Friends. They have already to a sad 
extent, been productive of a wordy, lifeless 
ministry, and just in proportion as they prevail 
will they prompt to dry, doctrinal discourses, 
without the savor of the true anointing, and 
build up a people fond of being amused with 
words, rather than entering into individual 
labor to know their hearts prepared by the 
Holy Spirit, to offer to the Most High that 
worship which is acceptable in his holy sight. 

May those who are sensible of these things 
seek for ability rightly to hear testimony 
against them, and to intercede with the bles- 
sed and long suffering Head of the Church to 
make bare his arm for the defence and sup- 
port of his holy cause of truth and righteous- 
ness. 


CANADA YEARLY MEETING. 

We have received a printed copy of the 
minutes of the “ Yearly Meeting of Friends 
held in Pickering, Ontario, from the 28th of 
the Sixth month to the 2d of the Seventh 
month, inclusive, 1872.” 

Adam Clark was appointed Clerk, and Levi 
Varney assistant. Hpistles were read from 
most of the Yearly Meetings, and replies 
thereto prepared. The proposition “from 
Westerly Yearly Meeting relative to holding 
a General Conference,” which had been re- 
ceived last year, was referred to a joint com- 
mittee of men and women Friends, who re- 
ported that “way does not open to recom- 
mend any action in the matter,” with which 
the meeting united, and directed information 
thereof to be given to *Western Yearly Meet- 
ing. A summary of the replies to the Queries 
sent up from the subordinate meetings indi- 
cate deficiencies in several particulars, and the 
meeting appears to have entered into serious 
consideration thereof, and issued a minute of 
advice. An taddress was received from the 
officers of the “ Temperance League of Quebec 
and Ontario,” inviting the meeting to co- 
operation in the suppression of intemperance, 
and the clerks, by direction of the meeting, 
prepared a minute in reply, which it adopted, 
stating that “we will cheerfully co-operate 
with yourselves and others in any right moye- 
ment having for its object the suppression of 
the liquor traffic.” 

The effort to institute a boarding school 
has not yet been successful for want of funds. 
It was agreed to raise $4,000 during the com- 
ing year towards the sum required. 

A minute from the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders was received and read. It appears to 
have been called forth by some deficiency 
“with regard to love and unity,” and gives 
some account of the exercise that was pro- 
duced in that meeting. The Reports showed 
that there were belonging to the Yearly Meet- 
ing twenty-eight meetings, two hundred and 
ninety-seven families, two hundred and sixty- 
six parts of families, sixteen hundred and six- 
teen members, two hundred and seventy-six 
children of suitable age to go to school, of 


* Philadelphia Yearly Meeting having never received 
official information of the setting up of either of these 
meetings, they of course are not known by it as Yearly 
Meetings. : 

+ This address is printed as an appendix to the 
minutes, 


tending common schools, 

Hpistles were addressed to other Yearly 
Meetings and the meeting concluded, to meet 
at the same place at the appointed time next 
year. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrran.—Lamb, Nash & Co., of London, bankers 
and commission merchants, have failed. Their liabili- 
ties are stated at £200,000. . 

All England is pervaded by the striking mania. The 
chairmakers of Wycombe, the coal men of Lewistoft, 
the silk-weavers of Sudbury, the stone-masons of Pres- 
ton, the engineers of Birkenhead, the china and earthen- 
ware manufacturers of Staffordshire, together with the 
London carpenters, painters, bricklayers, bakers and 
cabinet makers, are all on the strike. 

The new commercial treaty, now in process of nego- 
tiation between England and France, has been so modi- 
fied as to make it much less objectionable to the English 
people. The French tariff on manufactures of silk, 
woolen and cotton, will be quite moderate. 

On the 3d inst., the celebrated cathedral of Canter- 
bury was partially deetroyed by fire, caused by the ac- 
cidental upsetting of a charcoal furnace, which was being 
used by workmen who were repairing the lead roof of 
the edifice. About one hundred and tifty feet of the 
roof was completely destroyed, and the building was 
deluged with water. 

About 19,000 emigrants left Liverpool for the United 
States during the Eighth month. 

On the 4th a heavy thunderstorm occurred in Lanca- 
shire, causing the loss of several lives and doing much 
damage to the crops. 

A Dublin dispatch says many of the Jesuits expelled 
from Germany will come to Ireland, where they are 
promised a hearty welcome. 

The rinderpest has appeared among the cattle in 
Yorkshire. Precautions have been taken to prevent 
the spreading of the disease. 

There has been a further advance in the prices of 
English coal, and the miners of the Midland coal mines 
demand an increase of wages. 

London, 9th mo. 9th.—Consols 92%. U.S. five-twenties 
1867, 925; ten-forties, 87}; new five per cents, 894. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 10$.a 10}d.; Orleans, 
103d. California white wheat, 12s. 10d. per 100 lbs. ; 
red western spring wheat, 12s. 4d. a 12s. 9d. 

There were no public demonstrations any where in 
France on the 4th inst., the anniversary of the procla- 
mation of the French Republic. Banquets were given 
in. Paris, Lyons, and other cities, but they were not of 
a public character. 

Dispatches from Bayonne report that all is quiet on 
the Spanish frontier. There are no indications of Car- 
list movements. They are leaving the frontier pro- 
vinces for Switzerland and the north of France. The 
government of Spain is negotiating with the bankers of 
Paris for a loan of 500,000,000 franes. 

The Department of the Aude is threatened with a 
declaration of a state of siege, on account of an attack 
made on the military by the inhabitants of Narbonne. 

Orders have been issued to stop work on the military 
defences near the Mount Cenis tunnel. 

There were 4177 known cases of suicide in Paris last 
year. They were attributed to the following causes: 
Brain affection, 1377; physical suffering, 930; disap- 
pointed love, 701; family quarrels, 532; want, 383 ; 
drinking absinthe, 232; fear of punishment, 22. 

There has been a collision of authority at Lyons, be- 
tween the municipal and national authorities. The 
City Council had removed certain ecclesiastical teachers 
from the schools, and the national government inter- 
fered and reinstated them. The citizens collected in 
large numbers in the'streets to protest against the resto- 
ration of the teachers, and the government was at last 
obliged to eall on the military to disperse the gather- 
ings and prevent their recurrence. 

An organized agitation against slavery will soon 
commence in Spain. Public meetings are to be held 
in all the larger cities. Petitions for the abolition of 
slavery in the Spanish colonies will be circulated,.and 
as soon as the Cortes meets will be presented to that 
body. The new chamber will consist of 144 ministerial, 
and 180 opposition members. 

The Emperor of Russia and one of his sons, reached 
Berlin on the 5th inst., where they were received by the 
Emperor of Germany, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William, and a large number of other German Princes, 
The Ministers, with Chancellor Bismarck at their head, 
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and the most prominent generals of the army, also at- 
tended on the occasion. 

A Congress of the International Society was in session 
at the Hague last week. It sat with closed doors, and 
decided that the next meeing should be held in New 
York. It is reported that the meeting was tumultuous 
and without any satisfactory result. The delegates to the 
Congress numbered 69, including three women. Many 
French Communists were attracted to the Hague by the 
meeting of the International Congress. 

The Hungarian Diet was opened by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph in person. In his speech the emperor 
urged perseverance in the work of internal reform, and 
congratulated the kingdom and empire on their happy 
relations with foreign Powers. 

The census taken of the population of Italy at the 
close of 1871, has yielded the following results: The 
entire number of inhabitants amounted to 26,789,008, 
against 25,024,191 in 1861, including the provinces, 
which at that time were not comprised within the king- 
dom. 

Two craters of Vesuvius are still smoking, and slight 
shocks are felt at the foot of the mountain. 

The difficulty between Brazil and the Argentine Con- 
federation has been arranged, and amicable relations 
resumed, 

The Emperor of Austria arrived at Berlin on the 6th, 


749,910. Total number of workmen 129,777, and 
aggregate value of the products $300,691,567. 

Information has been received in Washington that 
the Geneva Arbitration has concluded its deliberations. 
The ofticial announcement was not expected till the 
14th inst., when the judgment of the tribunal will be 
signed in duplicate by all of the arbitrators, attested by 
the British and American agents, and transmitted to 
their respective governments. 

The New York Board of Supervisors have fixed the 
amount to be raised by taxation in that city for the 
year at $20,437,523, or at the rate of 29-10 per cent of 
the assessment, : 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 9th inst. New York.— American gold, 113}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1153; ditto, 1868, 113; ditto, 5 per 
cents, 1103. Superfine flour, $5.90 a $6.40; extra State, 
$7.15 a $7.50; finer brands, ¥7.75 a $11.25. New No. 
2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.58; No. 2 Milwaukie, old, 
$1.68 ; amber Michigan, $1.70. New oats, 36 a 45 cts.; 
old, 46 a 52 cts. Yellow corn, 644 a 65 cts.; southern 
white, 80 cts. 
23 cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Porto Rico sugar, 
83 a9} cts. Superfine flour, $4.50 a $5.25; extra, $5.75 
a $6.25 ; finer brands, $6.50a $10. Western red wheat, 
$1.62 a $1.70; amber, $1.72 a $1.76; white, $1.85. 
Rye, 90 cts. Yellow corn, 66 cts.; western mixed, 65 


Philadelphia —Middlings cotton, 22} a 


cts. New western oats, 37 a 41 cts.; old, 45 a 46 cts. 
Clover seed, 10 a 104 cts. About 2,800 beef cattle were 
sold at the Avenue Drove-yard. Extra at 7} a 8 cts. ; 
fair to good, 6} a 7 cts., and common 4} a‘6 cts. per lb. 
gross. Sheep sold at 5 a 6} cts. per Ib. gross for fair 
to choice, and common 3 a 4 cts. per lb. Hogs, $7.75 
a $8.25 per 100 Ib. net for corn fed. Baltimore.— 
Choice white wheat, $1.90 a $1.95; fair to prime $1.70 
a $1.85; choice amber, $1.90 a $1.95; good to prime 
red, $1.75 a $1.85; western red, $1.60 a $1.65. Yellow 
corn, 64 a 65 ets. Chicago.—Extra spring flour, $6 a 
$6.75. No, 1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.27); No. 2 
$1.23. No. 2°mixed corn, 364 cts. No. 2 oats, 24} cts. 
No. 2 rye, 55 cts. Winter lard, 9 cts.; summer, 8} cts. 
St. Louis—No. 2 red winter wheat, $1.66; No. 3 fall, 
$1.55. No. 2 corn, 36 cts. Cincinnatii—Family flour, 
$7.65 a $7.85. Red wheat, $1.50 a $1.55; white, $1.55 
a $1.65. Corn, 45 cts. Summer lard, 8% cts.; winter, 


and was received with the same attentions that were 
accorded to the Czar. 

A Cairo dispatch says, that no Egyptian force has 
entered Abyssinia, as has been asserted. Troops have 
been stationed on the frontier to prevent incursions by 
the Abysinians, but they have no orders to invade the 
country. 

The disorderly portion of the population of Berlin 
took occasion, during the festivities of the 8th, on ac- 
count of the visits of the Emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria, to create many disturbances. One party of rioters, 
enraged at the advance in the price of beer, made an 
attack upon a brewery and completely wrecked it. The 
police force, in suppressing the riot, wounded many 
persons and arrested a large number. 

The Moscow Gazette announces that with the begin- 
ning of next year, instruction in the Russian language 
will become compulsory in all the primary schools of 
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Russian Poland. 
Unrrep Srares.—Miscellaneous.—The interments in 
Philadelphia last week numbered 302. There were 26 


deaths of cholera infantum, 37 of consumption, 20 of 


debility, drowned 5, casualties 6, marasmus 25, small 
pox 1. The mortality of children under two years was 
134. The number of taxable inhabitants in the city, 
by the assessment of this year, is 151,544. In 1866 it 
was 125,828. 

The mean temperature of the Eighth month, by the 
record kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 81.64 
deg. The highest during the month was 97 deg., and 
the lowest 58 deg. The amount of rain 8.31 inches. 
The ayerage of the mean temperature of the Kighth 
month for the past eighty-three years, is stated to be 
73.33 deg. The highest mean during that entire period 
occurred the present year; the lowest, 66 deg., in 1816. 


The mean temperature of the three summer months of 
1872 has been 80.09 deg.; the average of the summer 


temperatures for the past eighty-three years is stated to 
be 73.67 deg. 
curred this year. In the first six months of 1872 the 
rain fall reached only 15.34 inches; in the Seventh 
month there was 11.22 inches, and in the Eighth 8.31, 


making a total of 34.87 inches in eight months, against 


31.23 inches in the corresponding months last year. 
An official statement to the Internal Revenue Office, 


shows the number of distilleries in operation through- 
out the United States on the first inst., to be 151, with 


a daily producing capacity of 148,244 gallons. 
On the 4th inst. the principal hotel in Erie, Pa., took 


fire from a coal oil lamp and was destroyed, together 


with other property. The estimated loss $300,000. 


The Pacific Mail Company have received a dispatch 
from Yokohama, Japan, announcing that their steam- 
ship America arrived at Yokohoma from San Francisco, 
on the 24th ult., and the same night was burned to the 
Treasure amounting to $400,000 was on 
The America was built in 1869, 
and valued at $1,000,000. Nineteen lives were lost by 


water edge. 
board and was lost. 
+ 


the burning of the vessel. 


The census of 1870 gives the following items respect- 
ing the iron industry of the United States. Establish- 
ments producing bar, rod and railroad iron, nails, &c., 
309, employing 44,463 hands, and producing to the 
value of $120,301,159 annually ; producers of pig iron, 
386 establishments, with 27,554 hands, value of product 
$69,640,498; in founderies, forges, &c., 57,760 hands 
were employed, and the yearly value of products $110,- 


The highest mean in all that time oc- 


9 cts. Sugar-cured hams, 153 a 17} cts. 


WANTED. 


A teacher for a School under the care of Burlington 
Preparative Meeting, N. J. Application may be made 


to RowLanp J. Durron, Burlington, N. J. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


28th of Tenth month next. 


Aten, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
Eighth mo. 13th, 1872. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


Zebedee Haines, as Principal. 


Margaret Lightfoot. 


on Cherry street. 


guages. 
grounded in those of a more elementary character. 


ning of the term. 


tion to the Treasurer of the Committee, 


The Winter Term of this Institution opens on the 
Parents and others who 
intend to send pupils will please make early applica- 
tion to AARON SHARPLEsS, Superintendent, (address 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.), or to CHARLES J. 


These schools, undef the care of the four Monthly 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open on 
Second-day, Ninth mo, 2d, 1872. The Boys’ School, 
on Cherry St., above Kighth St. is under the care of 
The Girls’ School, on 
Seventh St., below Race St. is under the care of 
There are also two Primary 
Schools for the instruction of those children who are 
too young to attend the higher schools; one of which is 
held in the Meeting-house at the corner of Sixth and 
Noble streets, the other in the Boys’ School building 


The attention of Friends residing in this city and its 
neighborhood is particularly invited to these schools. 
The terms are moderate, and by provisions recently made 
for that purpose, Friends belonging to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, sending children to these schools, (also 
members) who may find the charges burdensome, can be 
fully relieved. In the principal schools opportunities 
are afforded of obtaining a liberal education in useful 
branches of study, and in the Latin and Greek lan- 
In the primary schools the children are well 


It is desirable that applications for admission of chil- 
dren should he made early, and that parents returning 
children to the schools should send them at the begin- 

Further information may be obtained upon applica- 


JAMES SMEDLEY, No. 415 Market street. 


Smedley, City, $2, vol. 46, and for Samuel Large, 2 
$2, vol. 46; from Sarah Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 46; 4 
William Hill, Me., $2, vol. 46; from Thomas Pe 
R. L., for Elizabeth Perry and George C. Foster, 
each, vol. 46, and for Charles Perry, $2, to No. 11 
47. ‘ 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, wu 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


. 


NOTICE. 

The Committee appointed by Philadelphia Y 
Meeting to visit the Quarterly, Monthly, and ¢ 
meetings comprising it, will conyene in the large 
mittee-room of Friends’ meeting-house on Arch s! 
on Seventh-day, the 21st of Ninth month, 1872, a 
o’clock, A. M. ; 


LJ 


WANTED, 


At Westtown Boarding School, a well qua 
Teacher to take charge of the first Mathematics 
partment for Boys. Application to be made to — 

Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, N. J 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch street, Phila 
Samuel Morris, Olney, near Philada., —_ 
Charles Evans, M. D., 702}Race street, Ph 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOE 
PERSONS. 7 
Teachers are wanted for these schools, to be o 
about the first of Tenth month. 7 
Applications may be made to 4 
Elton B. Gifford, 28 North Third § 
Richard J. Allen, 472 North Third 

Thomas Elkinton, 118 Pine St., _ 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAN 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philade 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. W 

inaton, M. D. ikea 
Applications for the Admission of Patients 1 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the E 
Managers. How 
ISRO eA nnne bruin R e 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, © 


No. 422 Walnut Street. es : 


